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'Y  deepest  and  most 
unshakable  conviction  is  that 
whatever  all  the  thinkers  and 
doctors  have  said,  it  is  not 
God’s  will  at  all  to  be  loved 
by  us  against  the  Creation, 
but  rather  glorified  through 
the  Creation  and  with  the 
Creation  as  our  starting-point. 
.  .  .  The  God  who  is  set  up 
against  the  Creation  and  who 
is  somehow  jealous  of  his  own 
works  is,  to  my  mind,  nothing 
but  an  idol. 

— Gabriel  Marcel 
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Books 

THE  THREE  WORLDS  OF  ALBERT  SCHWEITZER.  By 

Robert  Payne.  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons,  New  York,  1957. 

252  pages.  $3.50 

When  Albert  Schweitzer  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  from  Cambridge  University  in  1955,  the  orator  declared: 
“Nature  has  lavished  on  him  all  her  gifts.  He  has  crowded 
into  one  span  of  life  the  work  and  achievements  of  half  a 
dozen  more  ordinary  men." 

Living  in  his  three  worlds  and  fusing  them  into  one  well- 
rounded  whole,  Albert  Schweitzer,  at  83,  can  look  back  on  a 
rich  and  eventful  life  of  achievement  won  through  hard  and 
often  discouraging  work.  The  first  of  his  worlds  was  that  of 
music,  in  which  he  won  recognition  as  an  organist  and  a  writer 
of  many  musical  studies.  The  second  was  theology:  principal 
of  a  theological  college  at  thirty,  social  w-orker,  and  author  of 
The  Quest  of  the  Historical  Jesus — a  life  full  enough  to  satisfy 
most  men.  The  third  world  was  medicine,  and  for  forty-four 
years  he  has  worked  among  the  sick  Africans  of  Lambarene  on 
the  Ogowe  River,  building  and  rebuilding  his  hospital  huts 
and  fighting  tropical  diseases.  Robert  Payne  has  drawn  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  Hero  of  Africa,  whose  message  to  the  world  is 
“Let  us  make  new  ideals  and  follow  them.” 

Katharine  W.  Elkinton 

Book  Survey 

Modern  Age:  A  Conservative  Review.  Edited  by  Russell 
Kirk.  Published  by  the  Foundation  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Inc. 
(64  East  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago  4,  Ill.).  $3.00  per  year 

The  first  issue  of  this  review  (Summer,  1957)  contains  a 
good  deal  of  original  thinking  about  foreign  and  domestic 
problems.  We  were  especially  impressed  by  the  candor  with 
which  Felix  Morley  criticizes  the  United  States  for  its  im¬ 
perialistic  ambitions  supported  by  a  highly  subsidized  and 
militarized  economy.  The  magazine  claims  to  be  a  review  for 
those  who  write,  especially  journalists.  We  recommend  it  to 
the  discriminating  reader. 

Peguy.  By  Alexander  Dru.  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York, 
1957.  121  pages.  $2.50 

The  late  Charles  Peguy,  who  is  slowly  becoming  known  in 
the  English-speaking  world,  is  counted  among  the  leading 
Catholic  spirits  of  France,  although  he  is  looked  upon  with 
suspicion  by  orthodox  Catholics.  His  poetry  and  prose  are 
difficult  to  understand  without  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
French  history.  Dru’s  book  is  a  most  helpful  introduction  to 
this  controversial  figure. 

Cross  and  Crisis  in  Japan.  By  Charles  W.  Iglehart.  Friend¬ 
ship  Press,  New  York,  1957.  148  pp.,  with  additional  statistics  on 
Christian  work  in  Japan,  an  index,  and  a  colored  map.  $2.50 

Here  is  a  review  of  the  record  of  Christianity  in  a  country 
that  still  has  only  a  meager  0.5  per  cent  of  its  large  population 
numbered  as  Christians,  an  interesting  account  of  the  church’s 
past  and  present  contribution  to  the  life  of  Japan.  Quakers 
are  mentioned  only  once,  in  a  reference  to  Herbert  Nicholson. 
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Editorial 

Sputnik 

AT  this  writing  Sputnik  is  still  spinning  her  not  alto- 
j[\_  gether  flattering  circles  around  our  darling  little 
world  that  we  all  love  so  much.  She  was  sighted  briefly 
over  places  as  distant  from  each  other  as  New  Hampshire 
and  Alaska,  and  on  one  occasion  was  calculated  to  have 
touched  the  skies  over  Little  Rock,  in  all  likelihood  caus¬ 
ing  some  people  there  to  lift  their  eyes  heavenward  for 
the  first  time  in  many  weeks.  Sputnik  is  raising  the  sights 
also  of  the  many  people  in  the  world  who  in  the  past 
era,  now  called  “B.S.”  (before  Sputnik),  could  not  think 
of  the  Russian  people  in  terms  other  than  criminals, 
fools,  or  liars,  although  the  time  should  have  passed  long 
ago  for  seeing  whole  peoples  as  morally  white  or  black. 
A  Russian  proverb  says,  “A^  cow  may  be  black,  but  the 
milk  is  white  just  the  same.” 

We  are,  indeed,  having  strange  experiences.  We  now 
know  that  appalling  lack  of  social  progress  under  a  ruth¬ 
less  dictatorship  can  go  hand  in  hand  with  technical  and 
scientific  excellence.  We  also  heard  the  head  of  the 
Russian  geophysical  delegation  to  the  United  States 
console  us  with  a  compliment  on  our  intelligence  and 
ingenuity.  And  a  Danish  newspaper  congr;itulated  us 
for  having  invented  the  first  toy  satellites.  All  this  hap¬ 
pened  while  we  accused  ourselves  mercilessly  of  various 
kinds  of  failure.  We  may,  indeed,  have  more  self-confi¬ 
dence  in  our  competence  than  seems  to  exist. 

Panicky  self-criticism  must  give  way  to  the  sober  real¬ 
ization  that  for  once  we  were  not  as  almighty  as  we  had 
fancied  ourselves  to  be.  Nevertheless,  Sputnik  has  im¬ 
measurably  increased  our  military  fears.  Will  the  Rus¬ 
sians  and  we  draw  the  only  logical  conclusions  from  this 
historic  event  and  come  to  a  sincerely  planned  and  un¬ 
reservedly  accepted  agreement  to  employ  nuclear  energy 
exclusively  for  peaceful  purposes?  Russia  now  reproaches 
us  for  not  having  accepted  her  offer  to  conclude  such  a 
treaty  ten  years  ago.  Is  this  simply  another  diplomatic 
falsehood?  Might  it  not  be  better  to  proceed  quietly  to 
serious  negotiations  now?  Sputnik  is  a  daily  reminder 
of  the  fact  that  little  time  is  left.  The  method  of  praising 
peace  but  preparing  for  war  was  too  clever  a  dualism 
for  Russia  as  well  as  for  us  to  practice.  Inadvertently 
we  have  followed  the  sly  counsel  of  another  Russian 


Comments 

proverb,  “Pray  to  God,  but  do  not  offend  the  devil." 
Hasn’t  the  time  come  to  pray  to  God  and  offend  the 
devil? 

The  1957  Nobel  Prize  for  Peace 

»  Lester  Bowles  Pearson  is  the  first  Canadian  to  receive 
the  Nobel  peace  prize.  It  is  generally  assumed  that  his 
role  in  the  termination  of  the  Suez  war  contributed 
largely  to  his  receiving  the  award.  His  insistence  on 
democratic  processes  once  turned  him  against  Mr.  Dulles' 
incautious  threat  of  “massive  retaliation.”  He  has  been 
characterized  as  a  modest  but  keen  and  uncannily  effi¬ 
cient  man  of  independent  judgment:  as  one  newspaper 
said,  he  is  “no  diplomatic  Sputnik,  dutifully  revolving 
around  the  policies  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
State.”  Congratulations,  Mr.  Pearsonl 

And  Once  More,  Friends  Journal 

This  past  summer  we  enclosed  a  questionnaire  with 
the  bills  mailed  in  June,  July,  and  August.  It  solicited 
our  subscribers’  opinions  about  the  content  of  our  paper, 
the  balance  between  its  various  departments,  our  letters 
from  abroad,  our  poetry,  and  so  forth.  The  replies  were 
remarkably  frank  and  helpful,  and  we  want  to  thank 
especially  those  readers  who  took  the  trouble  of  adding 
personal  comments  and  suggestions  to  their  replies.  One 
suggestion  can  be  followed  right  at  this  moment:  a  reader 
wants  us  to  declare  that  opinions  of  a  theological  or 
political  nature  expressed  in  our  pages  are  those  of  the 
authors  and  do  not  necessarily  represent  the  thinking  of 
the  editors  or  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends.  This 
we  herewith  solemnly  and  gladly  state  with  regard  to 
the  past  and  the  future.  The  hospitality  granted  to  a 
writer  in  our  pages  does  not  indicate  that  he  thereby 
occupies  a  seat  of  authority.  The  authority  of  an  essay 
lies  in  the  presence  of  its  own  compelling  truth  and 
persuasion.  Its  values  will  not  always  be  recognized  at 
a  first  reading,  and  some  good  material  needs  “sinking- 
in”  time  to  be  completely  apprehended.  Reading  requires 
often  more  patience  and  search  than  we  give  it.  But 
whatever  our  readers  glean  from  each  contribution,  let 
them  remember  that  it  is  the  reflection  of  one  author’s 
opinion,  one  person’s  experience,  one  seeker’s  quest. 
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Another  Look  at  Rufus  M,  Jones 

By  WILMER  A.  COOPER 


Rufus  M.  JONES  is  certainly  to  be  counted  among 
,  the  half  dozen  most  influential  Quakers  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  He  was  indeed  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  person,  and  his  contribution  to  Friends  has 
probably  been  unmatched  in  this  century.  During  his 
lifetime  he  wrestled  with  a  number  of  important  issues. 
Some  were  philosophical;  some  had  to  do  with  his  re¬ 
ligious  mysticism;  and  some  with  his  Christian  faith  and 
the  Religious  Society  of  Friends.  In  view  of  his  great 
contribution  to  twentieth-century  Quakerism  a  re-evalua¬ 
tion  of  hfs  views  would  now  seem  appropriate. 

Two  philosophical  problems  which  Rufus  Jones  said  , 
claimed  his  attention  most  and  which  shaped  the  rest  of 
his  thinking  were  (1)  the  question  of  the  transcendence 
and  immanence  of  God  and  (2)  the  relationship  between 
mind  and  body  or  between  spirit  and  matter.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  the  first  he  placed  primary  emphasis  upon  the 
immanence  of  God  in  man  and  in  nature.  This  was  re¬ 
flected  in  such  terms  as  “the  Beyond  is  within,”  "eternity 
is  in  our  hearts,”  and  the  phrase  of  George  Fox,  which 
he  popularized,  “that  of  God  in  every  man.”  His  aim 
was  to  avoid  what  he  regarded  as  a  false  and  unnecessary 
division  between  the  natural  and  the  supernatural,  be¬ 
tween  the  finite  and  the  infinite.  Late  in  life,  however, 
he  came  to  realize  that  he  had  placed  too  much  emphasis 
on  the  immanence  of  God.  This  left  him  open  to  charges 
of  pantheism,  and  it  permitted  no  adequate  answer  to  the 
problem  of  evil.  In  1934  he  wrote:  “I  saw  .  .  .  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  identifying  God  with  the  world  and  so  vaporing 
off  into  a  thin  pantheism  which  blurs  the  moral  issues  of 
life  and  misses  the  full  significance  of  personality  both  in 
God  and  in  man.”  In  referring  back  to  his  earlier  years, 
he  said:  “I  knew  then  that  transcendence  is  as  essential 
for  a  God  of  spiritual  reality  as  immanence  is,  but  I  did 
not  know  yet  how  adequately  to  hold  fast  to  the  one 
without  losing  the  other.” 

On  the  relationship  of  mind  and  body  in  man,  and 
spirit  and  matter  in  the  world,  Rufus  Jones  wanted  to 
avoid  a  dualism  which  would  separate  the  two.  He  tried 
to  relate  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  stress  the  organic  and 
spiritual  unity  which  underlay  both.  In  keeping  with  the 
Judaeo-Christian  heritage  he  refused  to  identify  the  mate¬ 
rial  and  physical  with  evil.  This  became  especially  clear 
in  the  particular  type  of  mysticism  which  he  adopted.  He 

Wilmer  A.  Cooper  is  the  Administrative  Secretary  of  the  Friends 
Committee  on  National  Legislation  in  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
article  utilizes  material  in  his  doctoral  thesis,  “Rufus  M.  Jones  and 
the  Contemporary  Quaker  View  of  Man,”  at  Vanderbilt  University, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 


called  it  “affirmative  mysticism”  or  “practical  mysticism” 
as  opposed  to  “negation”  or  “classical  mysticism.”  The 
former  affirms  the  world,  while  the  latter  tries  to  escape 
from  it  in  order  to  become  reabsorbed  into  the  Divine. 
But  having  once  declared  himself  for  an  affirmative  mys¬ 
ticism,  Rufus  Jones  found  himself  in  a  dilemma.  This 
implies  that  spirit  is  not  disembodied  but  is  conveyed 
and  apprehended  by  physical  and  material  means.  Here 
we  encounter  an  interesting  paradox  in  Rufus  Jones, 
since  his  Quaker  and  mystical  interests  favored  direct  and 
immediate  revelation  of  spirit  with  minimum  reliance 
upon  physical  and  historical  forms  to  convey  it.  Yet 
Rufus  Jones  had  a  very  down-to-earth  and  practical  out¬ 
look  on  life,  an  approach  which  affirmed  life  rather  than 
denied  it,  and  a  profound  resjiect  for  history  which  would 
never  permit  him  to  deny  its  meaning  and  significance 
for  the  spiritual  life  of  man.  This  in  turn  provided  him 
with  a  sound  philosophical  basis  for  his  deep  social  con¬ 
cern  for  the  physical  well-being  of  people. 

Perhaps  contrary  to  what  one  might  suppose,  Rufus 
Jones’s  ethics  derived  primarily  from  rational  considera¬ 
tions  rather  than  from  his  religious  mysticism.  His  objec¬ 
tive  in  ethics  was  to  make  man  free  and  autonomous  so 
that  he  could  chart  his  own  course  in  society  and  history. 
Man’s  sense  of  the  “ought”  was  to  be  determined  by  the 
ideal  goals  which  he  projected  for  himself  and,  secondly, 
by  the  ethical  choices  necessary  to  achieve  those  goals. 
His  sense  of  “ought,”  therefore,  arose  from  rational  calcu¬ 
lations  rather  than  response  to  a  divine  command  in¬ 
spired  by  the  will  of  God  or  the  leading  of  the  Spirit.  In 
this  dichotomy  between  religion  and  ethics,  the  function 
of  religion  was  to  provide  the  spiritual  dynamic,  the  elan 
vital,  or  the  motivating  energy  for  carrying  out  the  ethi¬ 
cal  demands  of  life.  The  relationship  which  Rufus  Jones 
established  between  religion  and  ethics  might  be  likened 
to  a  man  in  a  sailboat.  The  sailor  is  free  to  determine 
his  course  by  shifting  the  position  of  the  sails  (ethical  de¬ 
termination),  while  that  which  propels  the  sailboat  to  its 
destination  is  the  wind  (religious  dynamic). 

Perhaps  the  greatest  contribution  which  Rufus  Jones 
made  was  in  the  field  of  religious  mysticism.  He  was 
thoroughly  committed  to  the  possibility  and  reality  of 
mystical  fellowship  with  God.  But  the  mysticism  which 
he  experienced  personally  and  wrote  about  was  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  what  is  often  associated  with  the  term.  Rufus 
Jones  recognized  the  limitations  of  the  word  when  in 
1936  he  wrote:  “It  is  obviously  unfortunate  to  use  such 
a  ‘bedraggled’  word  for  the  most  exalted  experiences  of 
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human  life.  It  is,  however,  too  late  for  us  to  coin  a  new 
English  word.  The  habits  of  speech  are  too  fixed.” 
Although  Rufus  Jones’s  mysticism  had  much  in  common 
with  the  firsthand  religious  experience  of  his  Quaker 
predecessors,  it  lacked  ethical  content  and  what  has  been 
called  the  prophetic  element  in  early  Quakerism.  It  was 
a  "feeling”  type  of  mysticism  devoid  of  a  specific  sense 
of  divine  call  and  mission,  which  motivated  the  early 
Quakers.  Late  in  life,  however,  Rufus  Jones  became  in¬ 
creasingly  cautious  about  the  authenticity  of  the  “feeling” 
element  in  mysticism.  He  recognized  that  much  so-called 
religious  experience  may  not  be  healthy,  a  fact  that  ac¬ 
counts  in  part  for  his  heavy  reliance  upon  reason  and 
other  means  for  checking  false  leadings.  On  the  question 
whether  mystical  experience  is  universal,  he  vacillated 
between  an  insistence  that  all  men  are  able  to  have  this 
firsthand  religious  experience  and  the  view  that  some 
people  are  not  “equipped”  to  apprehend  a  direct  mysti¬ 
cal  fellowship  with  God.  His  inclination,  nevertheless, 
was  to  affirm  the  universality  of  mystical  experience. 

Still  another  problem  which  Rufus  Jones  said  was  of 
vital  concern  to  him  was  the  question  of  the  humanity 
and  divinity  of  Christ.  Contrary  to  the  belief  of  many  of 
his  critics,  he  held  to  a  view  of  christology  which  was  his¬ 
torically  orthodox  and  is  present  in  modem  Christian 
thought.  He  looked  upon  Jesus  Christ  as  truly  God  and 
truly  man — “one  life”  expressing  both  the  character  of 
God  and  what  man  is  meant  to  become.  Christ  was, 
therefore,  one  nature  expressing  both  the  divinity  of  God 
and  the  humanity  of  man. 

The  area  of  Rufus  Jones’s  thinking  that  has  created 
the  most  discussion  recently  is  his  interpretation  of  the 
origin  of  the  Quaker  movement.  A  number  of  important 
studies  have  been  made  which  take  issue  with  some  of  his 
conclusions.  Rufus  Jones  interpreted  early  Quakerism  as 
having  roots  in  two  Continental  movements:  the  Conti¬ 
nental  mystics  and  the  Continental  humanists.  He  tried 
to  establish  a  connection,  for  example,  between  Jakob 
Bohme  and  George  Fox,  while  at  the  same  time  he  be¬ 
lieved  there  were  rational  and  humanist  tendencies  in 
early  Quakerism  which  came  from  such  men  as  Erasmus. 
But  he  seems  to  offer  very  little  evidence  for  these  con¬ 


clusions.  More  recent  research  has  shown  that  although 
early  Quakerism  possessed  mystical  elements,  it  was  pri¬ 
marily  a  “left-wing”  religious  movement  within  English 
Puritanism.  The  claim  for  humanist  elements  in  early 
Quakerism  is  even  more  doubtful. 

One  may  suspect  that  two  factors  in  Rufus  Jones’s  life 
and  thought  colored  his  historical  research  and  caused 
him  to  draw  some  of  the  conclusions  he  did.  The  first  is 
that  his  primary  and  lifelong  interest  was  the  study  and 
interpretation  of  religious  mysticism.  Because  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  involvement  in  this  it  is  likely  that  he  viewed  and 
interpreted  the  early  developments  of  Quakerism  in  terms 
of  his  own  mystical  frame  of  reference.  Secondly,  Rufus 
Jones,  together  with  a  number  of  his  early  associates 
both  in  England  and  America,  saw  much  that  was  wrong 
with  existing  Quakerism  and  desired  to  give  it  new  life. 
He  also  wanted  to  make  it  acceptable  to  a  rising  genera¬ 
tion  of  jjeople  whose  older  religious  views  were  being 
challenged  by  modem  science.  In  order  to  do  this  he  felt 
it  was  necessary  to  question  some  of  the  “prescientific” 
theological  assumptions  of  early  Quakers.  Both  his  his¬ 
torical  interpretation  of  Quakerism  and  the  substantive 
changes  which  he  introduced  have  constituted  an  innova¬ 
tion  in  the  Society  of  Friends  in  the  twentieth  century. 
While  some  of  these  changes  were  probably  necessary, 
others  should  be  re-evaluated  in  the  light  of  further  his¬ 
torical  research  and  new  insights  into  the  meaning  of  our 
Quaker  faith  and  way  of  life.  , 

Small  Prayer 

By  Dorothy  B.  Winn 
Teach  me  to  live  each  day,  dear  Lord, 

As  if  it  were  my  last. 

To  rectify  the  errors  made. 

Expunge  the  sordid  past. 

So  I  may  not  anticipate 
The  future,  keep  my  mind 
Intent  upon  the  now  that  I 
May  fill  each  hour  and  find 

Life’s  chaster  living  wholly  sweet 
And  satisfyingly  complete. 


some  King  of  the  earth  have  so  large  an  extent  of  Dominion,  in  North,  and  South,  as  that  he  hath  Winter 
and  Summer  together  in  his  Dominions,  so  large  an  extent  East  and  West,  as  that  he  hath  day  and  night 
together  in  his  Dominions,  much  more  hath  God  mercy  and  judgement  together:  He  brought  light  out  of  darknesse, 
not  out  of  a  lesser  light;  he  can  bring  thy  Summer  out  of  Winter,  though  thou  have  no  Spring;  though  in  the  wayes 
of  fortune,  or  understanding,  or  conscience,  thou  have  been  benighted  till  now,  wintred  and  frozen,  clouded  and 
eclypsed,  damped  and  benummed,  smothered  and  stupefied  till  now,  now  God  comes  to  thee,  not  as  in  the  dawning 
of  the  day,  not  as  in  the  bud  of  the  spring,  but  as  the  Sun  at  noon  to  illustrate  all  shadowes,  as  the  sheaves  in 
harvest,  to  fill  all  penuries,  all  occasions  invite  his  mercies,  and  all  times  are  his  seasons. — John  Donne 
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Impressions  of  Russia 

By  Frances  B.  Bowen 

ttT^EOPLE  and  more  j)eople!”  was  my  first  impression 
Xr  of  Russia. 

Men  and  women  work  vigorously  in  the  fields  with 
hoe  or  scythe.  A  stone’s  throw  away  from  the  workers, 
many  people  on  holiday  may  Ije  swimming  in  a  stream 
or  sunning  themselves  on  its  banks.  Large  groups  walk 
down  the  roads  or  come  pouring  out  of  a  bus  and  scatter 
over  the  countryside.  In  Leningrad  and  Moscow,  women 
scrub  the  streets  with  long-handled  brushes,  keeping 
them  very  clean. 

A  huge  building  project  is  under  way  in  Moscow. 
Long  rows  of  large  apartment  houses  are  being  con¬ 
structed  by  men  and  women,  working  side  by  side.  We 
were  not  shown  the  interior  of  these  structures,  but  from 
the  outside  they  seem  much  like  American  apartment 
buildings.  We  also  passed  many  houses  that  were  small 
and  shabby,  but  with  the  ornate,  picturesque  look  that 
we  had  thought  Russian  houses  should  have.  Someone 
likened  them  to  the  gingerbread  house  in  the  opera 
Hansel  und  Gretel.  We  saw  some  of  these  little  dwellings 
being  torn  down.  Our  guide  said  that,  as  they  are  re¬ 
moved,  the  occupants  are  transferred  to  the  new  apart¬ 
ments,  and  the  streets  are  widened.  This  project  will 
take  several  years  to  complete. 

Communication  was  difficult  because  of  the  language 
barrier,  but  the  people  appear  courteous,  friendly,  and 
cheerful.  They  are  strong  and  energetic  and  attack  the 
heaviest  work  with  apparent  good  will.  We  could  form 
no  real  idea  of  whether  they  are  happy,  but  they  appear 
more  relaxed  than  some  of  the  hurried  crowds  in  large 
American  cities. 

I  was  traveling  with  a  group  of  American  university 
women,  and  we  were  invited  to  meet  with  some  women 
who  hold  offices  in  the  Communist  party. 

Mrs.  Petrova,  General  Secretary  of  the  Soviet  Wom¬ 
en’s  Committee,  answered  questions  about  Russian  liv¬ 
ing  conditions.  She  stated  that  there  is  no  unemploy¬ 
ment.  Salaries  range  from  800  to  2,000  rubles  a  month, 
and  the  maximum  rent  for  an  apartment  is  7  per  cent 
of  the  salary.  Gas  and  electricity  cost  from  2  to  4  rubles 
a  month.  Kindergarten  fees  are  from  30  to  100  rubles 
a  month,  Mrs.  Petrova  added.  Schools  and  universities 
are  free,  and  students  who  profit  by  their  studies  may 
receive  scholarships  up  to  300  rubles  per  month. 

In  these  early  days  of  the  lifting;'  of  the  Iron  Curtain,  reports 
of  even  slight  contacts  with  the  Soviet  people,  from  whom  we  have' 
been  so  long  cut  off,  will  be  welcomed  by  many  readers.  Although 
Frances  B.  Bowen,  member  of  Salem,  N.  J.,  Monthly  Meeting,  was 
in  the  Soviet  Union  only  a  week,  as  one  of  a  group  of  university 
women,  her  impressions  supplement  reports  made  from  other  points 
of  view. 


The  value  of  the  ruble  as  compared  with  the  dollar 
is  difficult  to  determine.  In  1950  the  ruble  was  put  on 
a  gold  basis  at  the  rate  of  four  to  a  dollar.  However,  we 
tourists  received  ten  rubles  to  a  dollar,  and  I  am  told 
that  a  realistic  rate  today  would  be  about  fifteen  to  the 
dollar. 

Mrs.  Petrova  stated  that  hospital,  medical  attendance, 
and  all  health  services  are  free.  Expectant  mothers  have 
a  right  to  three  months’  vacation  with  pay  and  may 
have  nine  days’  hospitalization  free  of  charge.  Rest  homes 
are  free.  Each  year,  a  worker  is  allowed  14  to  35  holi¬ 
days  with  pay,  the  number  depending  on  kind  of  em¬ 
ployment. 

“Monuments  dating  from  the  czars’  time  are  being 
restored,’’  Mrs.  Petrova  commented,  “as  they  were  built 
by  the  people  and  represent  culture  and  beauty.’’ 

Mrs.  Petrova  asked  what  American  women  were  doing 
to  promote  peace.  A  spokesman  for  our  group  mentioned 
efforts  to  bring  about  better  understanding  among  na¬ 
tions  and  especially  stressed  the  program  whereby  young 
people  are  being  brought  to  America  to  study  and  to  live 
in  American  homes.  Mrs.  Petrova  said  that  Soviet  women 
were  also  trying  to  promote  better  understanding,  and 
she  spoke  of  their  work  with  the  many  people  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  who  visit  Moscow.  “We  have  come 
out  against  nuclear  tests  and  nuclear  weapons,’’  she 
added. 

One  of  our  group  questioned  Mrs.  Petrova  as  to  the 
Soviet  attitude  toward  religion.  She  replied:  “Commun¬ 
ism  is  based  on  materialism,  and  materialism  does  not 
approve  of  any  religion.  Communism  is  interested  in 
scientific  achievements  only.  Religion  is  a  private  affair 
of  the  people  and  must  remain  separate  from  the  state, 
but  there  is  a  special  committee  responsible  for  questions 
connected  with  religion.  In  Moscow  there  are  forty 
churches  of  different  denominations  open  to  the  public, 
and  in  Russia  there  are  several  seminaries  for  training 
priests.’’  (Moscow  has  a  population  of  about  4,500,000.) 

Some  of  us  attended  a  service  at  Elofki  Cathedral 
(Russian  Orthodox)  in  Moscow.  The  building  was  packed 
to  capacity,  and  a  huge  crowd  waited  outside  for  the  next 
service.  The  main  portion  of  the  church  was  in  good 
repair,  with  handsome  gold  decorations  on  the  altar  and 
gilt  frames  around  the  holy  pictures.  High  up  in  the 
dome,  however,  renovation  was  needed.  Seventeen  priests 
took  part  in  the  service.  They  wore  rich  silk  robes,  and 
the  patriarch  and  bishop  had  jeweled  headpieces.  Young, 
clean-shaven  men  were  among  the  priests  as  well  as 
bearded  elderly  men.  In  the  congregation  were  men  and 
women  of  all  ages,  as  well  as  a  few  children.  Infants 
were  being  brought  for  christening.  While  the  people 
were  clean,  their  clothing  was  plain,  and  most  of  the 
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women  wore  head  scarves  rather  than  hats.  We  were 
stirred  by  their  deeply  devout  expressions  as  the  priests 
chanted  and  the  choir  sang  the  beautiful  service. 

Some  members  of  our  group  attended  the  Baptist 
Church.  They  estimated  the  congregation  at  two  thousand 
in  a  building  that  would  comfortably  have  seated  only 
half  that  number.  The  Baptists  hold  six  services  each 
week,  we  were  told.  They  app>eared  to  be  Russians,  not 
Westerners,  as  some  of  us  had  expected,  and  the  service 
was  in  the  Russian  language.  Baptist  hymns  with  tunes 
familiar  to  Americans  were  used,  but  with  Russian  words. 

There  were  not  enough  hymnals  for  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  and  the  choir  members  had  no  printed  music  for 
their  anthem.  Someone  had  laboriously  copied,  by  hand, 
enough  of  the  anthem  music  so  that  there  was  about  one 
sheet  to  four  singers.  When  our  bus  stopped  to  pick  up 
our  members  from  the  Baptist  Church,  the  Russian 
Baptists  swarmed  around  us  in  the  road,  waving,  smil¬ 
ing,  and  throwing  kisses. 

A  Roman  Catholic  in  our  group  attended  the  church 
of  her  faith  and  found  the  building  hidden  behind  some 
other  structure.  A  woman  came  to  the  door,  she  added, 
and  loudly  played  a  hurdy-gurdy  while  mass  was  in 
progress. 

Some  churches  have  been  abandoned  and  allowed 
to  fall  into  disrepair.  Others  are  being  used  as  museums. 

In  the  Kremlin  Museum  are  displays  of  fabulous 
jeweled  crowns  and  robes  that  were  worn  by  the  priests 
in  the  days  of  the  czars.  Bibles  have  gold  covers  studded 
with  jewels  and  further  ornamented  with  beautiful  illus¬ 
trations  on  porcelain  plates.  One  Bible  was  said  to  weigh 
sixty  pounds. 

Also  displayed  in  the  Kremlin  Museum  are  jewels, 
clothing,  coaches,  and  other  possessions  of  the  czars.  The 
palaces  of  the  czars,  too,  are  restored  and  open  to  the 
people  in  their  plain  clothes  and  head  scarves. 

We  had  no  way  of  knowing  what  the  people  thought 
of  it  all,  but  we  presumed  they  heard  the  story  our  guide 
told  us — about  the  Czar’s  daughter  who  died  leaving  a 
stupendous  wardrobe  of  costly  dresses,  but  only  one  gold 
ruble  in  the  treasury. 

Meditation  of  a  Yearly  Meeting  Clerk 

HIS  Clerk  is  in  his  third  year  of  a  three-year  term 
as  presider  at  Yearly  Meeting  business  sessions.  It 
is  an  exciting  baptism,  being  a  Clerk.  And  yet  one  dis¬ 
covers  that  it  is  not  the  special  baptism  of  clerkship,  but 
the  basic  baptism  of  Friends.  Some  of  us  are  bom  anew 
in  other  services  in  the  Society.  But  as  the  Clerk's  job 
is  passed  around  every  three  years  or  so  in  some  growing 
Meetings,  a  good  many  more  of  us  are  going  to  be  learn¬ 


ing  Quakerism  by  that  joyful  ordeal,  during  the  years 
ahead.  That  is  the  excuse  for  this  attempt  to  share  the 
viewpoint  of  a  Yearly  Meeting  Clerk. 

The  Clerk  is  not  really  an  authority.  It  is  an  illusion 
that  he  sits  at  the  head  of  the  Meeting.  He  is  an  obedient 
servant,  who  hnds  the  group  before  him  obedient  as  he 
attempts  to  be.  Both  the  Clerk  and  the  rest  of  the  as¬ 
sembly  wait  upon  the  spirit,  which  is  master  and  friend. 
This  takes  the  pressure  off  Clerk  and  group  alike.  God 
carries  our  burdens  truly  in  a  Friends  Meeting,  as  Jesus 
stands  beside  us;  but  it  is  a  real  exercise  for  us  to  allow 
Him  to  do  so. 

According  to  traditional  procedure  in  business  ses¬ 
sions,  the  Presiding  Clerk  writes  the  minutes  one  at  a 
time,  reading  each  one  for  approval  by  the  group  before 
moving  on  to  the  next  item.  One  must  see  and  feel  it 
to  believe  that  the  quiet  waiting  of  the  group,  while 
the  Clerk’s  pencil  is  busy  composing  a  minute,  is  a  crea¬ 
tive  quiet.  One  comes  to  realize  that  the  pencil  is  not 
so  much  in  the  hand  of  the  Clerk,  as  it  is  in  that  of  the 
group.  The  Meeting  acts  as  one  body  in  truth.  There 
is  even  a  sense  that  the  pencil  is  moved  by  the  spirit  in 
its  course  across  the  page. 

How  else  can  a  community  of  souls,  caught  in  the 
flesh  and  in  time,  write  a  minute?  The  present  is  a  razor 
edge  between  the  past  and  the  future.  For  example,  the 
minute  quoted  below  consists  of  a  sentence  in  the  past 
tense,  one  in  the  present  tense,  and  a  direction  for  the 
future.  These  three  elements  of  eternity  are  here,  viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Meeting  and  its  Clerk  at  the 
moment  of  writing  the  minute: 

The  messages  from  Monteverde  Monthly  Meeting 

and  Des  Moines  Monthly  Meeting  have  been  read 

and  appreciated.  They  bring  us  all  closer  together. 

They  are  referred  to  the  committee  on  special  replies. 

This  sort  of  minute,  which  once  seemed  dull  and 
lifeless  to  this  Clerk,  now  seems  inspired.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  no  longer  traditional,  to  him,  but  is  an  immediate 
statement  made  by  a  spiritual  family  meeting  in  unity. 
What  the  minute  does  not  express  is  the  loving  tender¬ 
ness  and  wholesome  strength  of  the  Meeting,  out  of 
which  it  comes. 

“I  am  the  vine,  ye  are  the  branches.”  This  can  be 
experienced  in  a  Friends  Meeting,  made  up  of  frail  and 
limited  persons  though  it  may  be.  Christ  becomes  in¬ 
carnate  in  us  in  such  a  Meeting. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  Clerk,  then.  Yearly  Meet¬ 
ing  is  seen  to  be  a  most  rewarding  Divinity  School.  There 
we  learn  by  doing  and  being.  The  new  Clerk  approaches 
his  task  with  forebodings  and  prayer;  he  rediscovers  that 
the  Lord  is  the  real  Clerk,  and  he  loses  his  fear,  but  not 
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his  self-restraint;  he  leaves  the  clerkship  a  more  mature 
Friend,  more  tender  to  the  needs  of  others  and  to  his 
uses  in  the  world. 

Although  this  Clerk  does  not  conduct  the  business 
in  precisely  the  manner  described,  yet  that  procedure 
seems  to  be  the  most  dramatic  fulfillment  of  the  gfathered 


meeting  for  business,  and  a  standard  of  reference  for  us. 
Can  we  use  similarly  inspired  standards  in  our  relation¬ 
ship  to  our  testimonies  and  responsibilities  in  the  world 
outside  of  Yearly  Meetings? 

Francis  D.  Hole, 

Clerk,  Illinois  Yearly  Meeting 


Our  Diminishing  Society  of  Friends,  Part  II 

By  KENNETH  IVES 


An  adequate  advancement  program  for  the  Society  of 
^Friends  might  find  a  response  in  states  and  large 
cities  where  no  Friends  nucleus  now  exists,  in  growing 
suburban  areas,  in  college  communities,  and  among 
working-class  people  and  members  of  liberal  groups.  It 
could  be  useful  also  in  strengthening  small  Meetings, 
establishing  branch  Meetings,  and  reviving  former  rural 
Meetings.  What  would  be  the  parts  of  a  program  to 
meet  these  opportunities? 

Literature  on  Methods 

We  need  to  study  outstanding  Meetings  and  advance¬ 
ment  programs  and  to  publish  descriptions  of  them. 
Techniques  and  skills  for  the  effective  conduct  of  public 
meetings,  annual  meetings,  forums,  and  groups  for  medi¬ 
tation,  study,  and  discussion  should  be  developed  and  set 
down.  We  should  also  collect  and  make  available  sug¬ 
gestions  on  how  to  .find  and  enlist  sympathetic  people  in 
a  particular  community  or  group  and  how  to  meet  the 
needs  and  interests  of  college  students,  working  people, 
and  liberals.  All  this  material  might  form  the  basis  of 
a  handbook  for  advancement  work. 

T  raining 

Pendle  Hill  and  the  Quaker  Leadership  Study  Tours 
are  significant  efforts  in  training  active  Friends,  though 
they  do  not  stress  specific  techniques.  Both  general  and 
specific  training  is  needed  for  advancement  committee 
members,  staff,  and  young  Friends.  The  Mormons  en¬ 
courage  each  member  to  give  one  year  to  missionary 
work  and  the  training  it  gives  in  understanding  and  pre¬ 
senting  one’s  beliefs  and  religious  program.  We  might 
develop  "work  camp”  or  "interne”  advancement  pro¬ 
grams  to  help  Meetings  with  techniques  for  reaching 
prospective  or  inactive  members.  Friends  secondary 
schools  and  colleges  might  arrange  to  give  credit  for  field 
work  in  advancement. 

Part  I  of  this  article,  which  was  published  in  Friends  Journal 
for  October  5,  1957,  gave  figures  on  the  declining  membership  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  traced  some  of  the  causes,  and  outlined  some 
pf  the  resulting  problems. 


Field  Staff 

Some  full-time  field  staff  for  advancement  work  will 
be  needed.  Much  of  this  work  has  been  done  by  the 
General  Secretary  of  the  Friends  General  Conference, 
and  especially  by  J.  Barnard  Walton.  Several  areas 
should  have  a  full-time  person  each  to  assist  local  and 
regional  advancement  work. 

Publicity 

To  attract  seekers  and  keep  the  Quaker  outlook  be¬ 
fore  the  public,  a  well-planned  publicity  program  is 
needed.  American  Friends  Service  Committee  advertise¬ 
ments  on  world  issues  have  contributed  to  these  ends. 
We  need  also  advertising  of  Friends’  literature  and  ideals 
in  selected  publications  and  communities,  a  set  of  small 
advertisements  local  Meetings  could  use,  and  book  dis¬ 
plays  on  consignment  for  local  bookstores  to  use.  A  leaf¬ 
let  is  needed  on  how  to  reach  women’s  and  service  clubs, 
unions,  and  other  groups  with  limited  presentations  of 
Friends  activities  and  points  of  view  of  interest  to  them. 

We  might  try  an  annual  "Quaker  Digest”  displayed 
on  newsstands,  advertised  in  liberal  publications,  and 
sold  to  attenders  at  local  and  public  meetings.  Such  a 
digest  might  contain  selected  articles  from  Friends  Jour¬ 
nal;  annual  reports  of  the  A.F.S.C.,  Friends  General  Con¬ 
ference,  Friends  World  Committee  for  Consultation,  and 
Friends  Council  on  Education;  descriptions  of  Quaker 
projects  and  Meeting  activities;  excerpts  from  Quaker 
books  and  pamphlets;  and  a  few  Quaker  anecdotes. 
Effective  illustrations  increase  communication  for  most 
of  today’s  readers.  Such  a  digest  would  be  comparable  to 
the  Christian  Science  Sentinel  and  the  Catholic  Digest. 

Speakers 

We  lack  an  adequate,  systematic  supply  of  effective 
Quaker  speakers  for  forums  and  public  meetings  and  a 
program  for  getting  wide  use  of  their  skill  and  messages. 
The  Christian  Scientists  have  over  twenty-five  full-time 
traveling  lecturers,  who  average  more  than  a  hundred 
speeches  a  year  each.  Some  Quaker  professors  and  others 
could  be  offered  one-year  appointments  to  such  a  post. 
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If  combined  with  field  study  of  a  Quaker  problem,  their 
travel  and  contacts  could  serve  two  functions. 

Attracting  the  Seekers 

We  need  more  ways  of  finding  seekers  and  of  making 
them  more  deeply  acquainted  with  Friends.  Public 
"thrashing”  meetings  with  good  speakers  could  again 
make  Quakerism  the  live  issue  it  has  been  in  the  past. 
It  often  takes  long  contact  before  a  person  is  ready  to  be 
an  active  Friend.  Reading  rooms  such  as  every  Christian 
Science  Church  maintains  need  to  be  tried,  with  their 
opportunities  for  informal  discussion  of  the  seeker’s  in¬ 
terests  and  spiritual  needs  and  with  sale  of  literature. 
They  could  provide  places  for  quiet  meditation,  espe¬ 
cially  in  crowded  neighborhoods. 

A  campus  outreach  program,  such  as  many  denomina¬ 
tions  have  and  such  as  our  William  Penn  Foundation  at 
Pennsylvania  State  University  now  projects,  can  speak  to 
people  at  a  time  when  they  are  considering  their  outlook 
on  life  and  doing  some  rethinking.  It  needs  wider  finan¬ 
cial  and  other  support  than  the  local  Meeting  can  give, 
for  those  who  become  members  in  a  college  Meeting 
usually  soon  move  elsewhere. 

In  areas  without  a  Meeting,  an  informed  member 
might  be  assisted  to  be  spokesman,  literature  distributor, 
and  correspondent  to  local  papers.  He  could  bring 
Friends’  principles  and  concerns  before  the  community, 
start  study  groups,  and  arrange  opportunities  for  outside 
speakers.  Specialized  outreach  programs  to  members  of 
various  foreign-language  and  liberal  groups  could  use 
work  campers  or  others  familiar  with  their  language  and 
background. 

Study  Groups 

We  need  a  thorough  program  of  study  groups  for 
both  present  and  prospective  members.  These  need  to 
be  combined  with  meditation  groups,  "retreats,”  and 
conferences  in  order  to  go  deeper  than  the  intellectual 
level,  at  which  some  study  groups  stop.  With  study 
groups  the  early  Methodists  developed  their  strength  and 
grew,  while  Quakers  declined.  Unfortunately  when 
evangelical-minded  Quakers  adopted  this  device,  they 
limited  subject  matter  largely  to  the  Bible  and  evangeli¬ 
cal  theology  and  ignored  the  spiritual  and  social-action 
sides  of  earlier  Quakerism. 

Rufus  Jones  observed  that  early  Friends  "tried  to 
maintain  the  religion  of  the  spirit  without  any  construc- 
I  tive  organization  of  transmission.”  A  program  to  meet 
this  need  has  been  outlined  in  London  Yearly  Meeting’s 
pamphlet.  The  Nurture  of  Our  Spiritual  Resources, 
which  should  be  more  widely  studied  here.  Recommen¬ 
dations  for  Preparative  Meetings  there  fit  Monthly  Meet* 


ings  here,  and  for  their  Quarterly  Meetings  our  Yearly 
Meetings. 

Study  of  Friends’  problems  and  of  programs  for  spir¬ 
itual  and  advancement  work  by  committee  members  and 
others  needs  central  assistance,  including  correspondence 
courts  like  Woodbrooke’s  and  extension  conferences 
like  those  Pendle  Hill  has  developed.  Today  the  far 
smaller  Bahai  movement  has  an  active  education  worker 
in  each  state  or  region.  Can  we  afford  less  to  meet  our 
larger  needs  and  opportunities? 

Meeting  Houses 

If  we  should  double  the  membership  of  Friends  Gen¬ 
eral  Conference  in  the  next  ten  or  twenty  years,  there 
will  be  need  for  well  over  a  hundred  new  meeting  houses, 
with  a  total  cost  of  several  million  dollars.  In  addition 
to  the  Meeting  House  Fund  of  the  Conference  for  loans, 
it  would  appear  necessary  also  to  raise  funds  each  year, 
at  the  Yearly  Meeting  level,  toward  the  cost  of  new  or 
enlarged  meeting  houses.  To  be  of  substantial  help,  con¬ 
tributions  must  amount  to  several  dollars  per  member 
per  year. 

Secretaries 

Paid  secretaries  have  been  used  in  local  Meetings  for 
many  years.  In  Doylestown,  Pa.,  a  temporary  part-time, 
paid  worker  was  the  means  for  rapid  growth.  Yet  most 
Meetings,  especially  those  most  needing  expert  help,  are 
too  small  to  support  such  a  person.  Perhaps  paid  secre¬ 
taries  can  best  be  used  at  the  Quarterly  Meeting  level. 
Eventually  there  might  be  one  secretary  for  First-day 
School  and  youth  activities,  another  for  adult,  commit¬ 
tee,  and  advancement  work,  and  a  third  as  office  secre¬ 
tary.  By  having  the  staff  at  the  Quarterly  Meeting  level, 
such  specialization  can  be  arranged,  and  staff  efforts  can 
be  available  to  different  Meetings  and  programs  as  these 
can  use  them.  This  plan  avoids  the  difficulties  of  a  one- 
employee  setup:  the  need  for  various  skills  and  wide 
adaptability  to  ever  changing  demands. 

A  central  fund  to  help  Quarterly  Meetings  start  on 
secretarial  help  might  be  desirable,  matching  local  sup¬ 
port  on  a  decreasing  scale.  As  this  plan  would  require 
over  fifty  secretaries,  a  fund  and  a  training  program  are 
needed. 

Finance 

Most  of  these  programs  cost  money,  to  a  total  well 
beyond  what  we  are  presently  giving.  A  few  years  ago 
Friends  in  the  New  York  City  area  averaged  $15  per  year 
per  member  for  religious  activities,  while  neighboring 
churches  averaged  more  than  twice  as  much.  If  we  are  to 
rise  to  the  challenge  and  opportunity  of  the  times  and  to 
recover  the  spirit,  drive,  and  influence  we  once  had,  we 
will  have  to  finance  our  activities  more  generously.  In¬ 
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creasing  per  member  support  by  $15  a  year,  to  about 
what  other  churches  get,  might  supply  $10  for  secretaries, 
$2  for  meeting  house  funds,  $1  for  advancement  work, 
$1  to  the  A.F.S.C.,  and  $1  to  the  World  Committee  and 
other  programs  abroad. 

There  is  a  compensating  factor  which  makes  such  an 
increase  feasible.  Where  a  movement  develops  a  wider 
program,  particularly  at  the  local  level,  provides  expres¬ 
sion  for  more  concerns  and  skills  of  its  members,  and, 
especially,  achieves  a  higher  quality  of  performance,  it 
then  meets  more  needs  of  its  members  and  inspires 
greater  satisfaction.  They  then  feel  easier  about  corre¬ 
spondingly  greater  financial  support  of  it. 

Perspective 

Through  all  of  this  program  should  run  the  theme 
of  making  clear  in  our  minds  and  effective  in  our  actions 
our  spiritual  insights  and  seeking.  The  suggested  tech¬ 
niques  should  give  wider  circulation  to  the  spiritual 
insights  we  now  have,  and  provide  stimulus  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  growth  of  spiritual  understanding  and 
living.  Selection  and  training  of  committee  and  staff 
members  at  all  levels  should  have  this  as  a  major  con¬ 
sideration.  While  “works  without  faith  are  vain,”  a  clear 
and  adequate  program  is  needed,  for  “faith  without 
works  is  dead.” 

Friends  and  Their  Friends 

Spahr  Hull,  Director  of  the  High  School  Program  of  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee  for  the  Middle  Atlantic 
Region,  has  made  a  preliminary  announcement  of  the  1957- 
1958  Seminars  for  High  School  Age  People.  The  first  seminar 
will  be  held  at  Toronto,  Canada,  November  7-10  on  the  topic 
“Some  Aspects  of  Pacifism.”  The  November  20-23  seminar  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  will  deal  with  “The  Role  of  the  Individual 
Citizen  in  Foreign  Affairs.”  Also  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  will  be 
the  December  1 1-17  seminar  dealing  with  “Disarmament.”  The 
February  19-22,  1958,  Philadelphia  seminar  will  be  held  at 
Pendle  Hill;  topic,  “The  Dynamics  of  Nonviolence.”  The  final 
seminar  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  March  5-8,  1958,  will  deal  with 
“Human  Values  in  Public  Housing  and  Urban  Redevelopment.” 
Registration  blanks  and  further  details  are  available  from 
Spahr  Hull,  .4.F.S.C.,  20  South  12th  Street,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 


When  the  Friends  General  Conference  brings  out  Teresina 
Havens’  new  book,  Buddhist  and  Quaker  Experiments  with 
Truth,  this  year,  it  will  be  accompanied  by  an  offer  from 
her  to  serve  as  tutor  by  correspondence  to  all  inquirers.  After 
years  of  teaching  in  the  field,  world  travel,  and  research  in 
preparation  for  this  volume,  the  author  has  planned  a  sab¬ 
batical  leave  from  other  duties,  in  order  to  devote  herself 
to  teaching  the  book  by  mail.  She  will  WTite  to  classes  and 
individuals  interested  in  exploring  the  lessons  of  Buddhism 
at  its  best  for  Quaker  seekers  at  their  humblest.  Teresina 


Rowell  Havens’  address  will  be  Carleton  College,  Northfield, 
Minn.  The  book,  at  $1.00,  is  promised  by  January,  1958,  and 
may  be  ordered  from  the  Religious  Education  Committee, 
Friends  General  Conference,  1515  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia 
2,  Pa.  _ 

A  Friends  Center  opened  this  September  at  State  College, 
Pa.,  to  serve  students  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  University. 
State  College  Meeting  rented  a  house  to  be  used  as  a  focus  for 
Young  Friends  activities.  It  is  the  result  of  several  years’  de¬ 
sires  on  the  part  of  the  students  and  members  of  the  Meeting. 
Friends  are  conscious  of  their  great  opportunity  to  help  young 
Friends  in  their  affiliation  with  the  Meeting  and  let  it  become 
a  meaningful  part  of  their  college  years,  one  which  will  lay  a 
foundation  for  them  in  meeting  problems  in  later  years. 

Friends  House  is  located  one-half  block  from  campus;  it 
houses  fourteen  men  cooperatively,  and  is  international  and 
interracial  in  character.  Daily  meetings  for  worship  and  all 
meetings  for  business  are  conducted  after  the  manner  of 
Friends.  Richard  Howe,  a  graduate  student  at  the  University 
and  a  member  of  the  Shrewsbury,  N.  J.,  Meeting,  represents 
the  State  College  Meeting  as  house  manager. 

A  series  of  informal  First-day  discussions  on  Friends  testi¬ 
monies  will  open  the  fall  program  of  the  William  Penn  Foun¬ 
dation.  It  is  hoped  that  there  will  be  fifty  active  young  Friends 
this  year.  Last  year  the  girls  worked  with  foster  children,  and 
the  boys  led  music  appreciation  classes  at  the  Rockview  Peni¬ 
tentiary.  These  projects  were  under  the  direction  of  Alice 
Russell,  whose  leadership  helped  us  to  have  one  of  the  largest 
attendance  records,  relatively  speaking,  of  any  religious  group 
on  the  campus. 

State  College  Meeting  is  particularly  enthusiastic  about  the 
House  and  has  worked  hard  to  get  it  ready  for  the  students. 
The  Meeting  has  furnished  the  house,  borrowing  the  necessary 
$1,800  to  do  so.  Some  Friends  envisage  this  venture  in  State 
College  as  a  part  of  a  movement  which  may  develop  into  a 
series  of  similar  Friends  Houses  at  campuses  across  the  country. 


Please  Take  Notice 

Friends  Journal  has  in  the  past  adhered  to  the  rou¬ 
tine  of  billing  subscribers  from  two  to  six  weeks  ahead  of 
the  renewal  date.  It  has,  however,  been  our  experience 
that  a  large  number  of  our  subscribers  responded  only  to 
a  second  or  even  a  third  billing.  Because  of  the  labor 
and  expense  involved  we  shall  from  now  on  mail  only 
one  bill,  about  two  weeks  before  the  expiration  date. 
Instead  of  a  second  bill  we  shall  send  a  reminder.  If  no 
response  is  received  within  a  brief  period,  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  will  be  discontinued. 

A  small  noncommercial  publication  like  ours,  de¬ 
pending  to  some  extent  on  subsidies,  cannot  properly 
continue  free  mailings  for  an  appreciable  length  of  time. 

We  appeal  to  our  subscribers  for  their  cooperation. 
A  prompt  response  to  our  billing  will  make  a  real  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  economy  imposed  on  us  by  rising  expenses. 
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In  celebration  of  the  275th  anniversary  of  William  Penn’s 
landing  in  Chester,  Pa.,  the  Delaware  County  Historical  So¬ 
ciety  at  its  annual  meeting  on  October  17,  in  the  Clubhouse 
in  Chester,  heard  Dr.  Amandus  Johnson  speak  on  “William 
Penn  and  the  Swedes.’’ 


The  first  weekend  seminar  in  Pendle  Hill’s  autumn  term 
will  be  held  from  4  p.m.  on  Friday,  November  22,  to  1  p.m. 
on  November  24.  The  subject  will  be  “The  Unconscious,’’ 
and  the  seminar  leader  will  be  Robert  C.  Murphy,  Jr.,  M.D. 
The  five  lecture-discussion  sessions  will  be  an  inquiry  into 
the  social  applications  of  psychiatric  insights;  the  unconscious, 
source  of  health  and  disease;  the  unconscious  in  infancy,  child¬ 
hood,  delinquency,  neurosis,  and  average  citizenship.  Robert 
Murphy  was  educated  at  Harvard  College  and  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  Medical  College  and  trained  in  psychiatry  at  the  Men- 
ninger  Foundation.  He  has  directed  a  community  clinic, 
written  for  lay  and  professional  journals,  and  is  now  in  pri¬ 
vate  practice  in  Pennsylvania.  The  seminar  begins  Friday 
afternoon  with  tea  and  introductions;  first  lecture  at  8  p.m. 
Total  cost  for  the  weekend  is  $11.  The  seminar  is  open  only 
to  persons  able  to  be  in  residence  durir?  the  entire  seminar. 
Advance  registration  is  necessary. 


On  October  2,  1957,  Friends  ceased  to  o*:cupy  the  Chateau 
Banquet  which  had  been  their  Center  in  Gi'neva  since  1950. 
Until  further  notice  meeting  for  worship  will  be  held  at  10 
a.m.  each  Sunday  on  the  third  floor  of  the  Salle  Centrale, 
10  rue  de  la  Madeleine,  where  the  Friends  Center  was  situated 
from  1948  to  1950.  An  office  to  accommodate  Lloyd  Bailey 
(Conferences  for  Diplomats)  and  Duncan  Wood  (Geneva 
Center  and  representation  at  United  Nations)  has  been  opened 
at  123  rue  de  Lausanne,  Geneva  (telephones  32.31.47  and 
32.50.80).  It  is  hoped  to  acquire  new  premises  for  the  Quaker 
Group,  the  Quaker  Center,  and  the  Center  Office  in  the 
spring  of  1958. 


From  New  Zealand  Ruby  M.  Dowsett  writes  asking  us  to 
publish  her  thanks  to  the  many  who  sent  her  during  the  year 
used  Christmas  cards  for  the  benefit  of  the  Friends  Service 
Council.  Because  she  is  now  living  much  further  from  a  post 
office  than  formerly,  she  asks  that  in  future  Friends  send  only 
very  carefully  selected  cards:  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  the  Ham¬ 
mond  cards  of  Germany  are  especially  in  demand.  She  also 
urgently  requests  that  no  new  cards  be  sent  to  her,  as  these 
cause  Customs  difficulties.  Her  address  is  “Whitecroft,’’  Glen 
Road,  Raumati  South,  New  Zealand. 


Phillips  Bradley,  of  the  Maxwell  Graduate  School  of  Citi- 
}  zenship  and  Public  Affairs,  Syracuse  Uniwsity,  is  spending  the 
academic  year  1957-58  at  the  University  of  New  Delhi,  India, 
where  he  is  aiding  in  the  development  of  a  program  of  Ameri¬ 
can  studies  for  graduate  students.  Friends  may  remember  that 
Phillips  Bradley  prepared  the  first  modem  English  edition 
(1945)  of  Alexis  de  Tocqueville’s  Democracy  in  America. 


The  annual  report  of  the  Clerk  of  Middle  Connecticut 
Valley  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  closes  with  a  paragraph 
which  we  think  may  offer  food  for  thought  to  members  of 
other  Monthly  Meetings  as  well: 

At  a  recent  business  meeting  one  of  our  members  spoke 
of  Friends  as  having  a  “Do-it-yourself”  religion.  Certainly 
we  would  all  agree  that  being  a  Friend  makes  exacting 
demands  on  us,  demands  to  which  we  often  feel  unequal. 
So  if  the  year  I  have  been  reporting  seems  to  you,  as  it 
does  to  me,  less  vital,  less  outreaching,  less  spiritually  moti¬ 
vated  than  it  should  be,  the  fault  lies  not  in  our  organiza¬ 
tion,  but  in  each  of  us.  For  our  relation  to  God  is  direct 
and  immediate.  If  only  we  can  keep  the  line  of  communi¬ 
cation  clear  of  interference  and  ourselves  sensitive  receiving 
instruments! 


“Opportunities  for  Planning  the  Later  Years”  is  the  theme 
for  an  open  conference  that  will  be  held  in  the  Race  Street 
Meeting  House,  Philadelphia,  on  Monday,  November  18,  from 
4  to  6  p.m.  In  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  there  are  twelve 
boarding  homes  and  seven  other  Committees  responsible  for 
care  of  older  members.  This  conference  will  bring  together  all 
of  these  groups  for  mutual  sharing  of  information  and  con¬ 
cerns.  Monthly  Meeting  Overseers  and  all  interested  Friends 
are  also  encouraged  to  attend. 


In  November  Jack  and  Jill,  the  nationally  known  maga¬ 
zine  for  children  published  by  The  Curtis  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Philadelphia  5,  will  start  the  serialization  of  “The 
Dragon  Boat,”  a  story  by  Gertrude  Jenness  Rinden.  The 
author  teaches  at  Friends  Seminary,  New  York,  and  was  for 
many  years  engaged  in  missionary  work  in  Asia.  In  1952  she 
won  the  Jack  and  Jill  Serial  Story  Award  for  “Hosi  and  the 
Fire  Hunt.”  Jack  and  Jill  has  just  invited  participation  in  the 
1957-58  Serial  Story  Award.  Editor  of  Jack  and  Jill  is  Ada 
Campbell  Rose,  a  member  of  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  Monthly 
Meeting. 


Hollywood  film  star,  Don  Murray,  currently  appearing  in 
the  film  A  Hatful  of  Rain,  has  turned  down  the  lead  in  Hell 
Bent  Kid. 

Reporting  this  decision,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  said: 

Not  often  do  you  find  an  actor  so  scrupulous  about  his 
principles  that  he  identifies  his  screen  roles  with  them,  but 
Don  Murray,  for  this  reason,  turned  down  the  lead  in  “Hell 
Bent  Kid,”  the  Charles  O.  Locke  novel.  The  character 
Don  was  asked  to  play  was  that  of  a  killer  forced  by  cir¬ 
cumstances  into  a  life  of  violence.  He  told  producer  Robert 
Buckner  that  his  spiritual  beliefs  would  not  allow  him  to 
take  on  the  portrayal.  .  .  . 

Murray  is  a  religious  conscientious  objector  who  has  served 
two  years  in  alternative  service  overseas. 


The  designation  of  New  Jersey  “Farmer  of  the  Year”  has 
been  conferred  on  Charles  Kirby,  of  Woodstown  Monthly 
Meeting. 
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A  “Wells  for  Egypt’’  project  has  been  started  by  Floyd 
Sdimoe.  who  directed  “Houses  for  Hiroshima’’  and  "Houses 
for  Korea.’’  The  Egyptian  Ministry  of  Social  Affairs  and  Labor 
has  welcomed  their  aid  on  a  project  the  government  has 
undertaken  near  El  Arish  on  the  Sinai  Peninsula.  No  workers 
will  be  sent  to  Egypt,  but  local  labor  and  materials  will  be 
supplied  through  an  agency  set  up  by  the  government  to 
operate  the  project.  Gordon  Hirabayashi  of  the  American 
University  in  Cairo  will  serve  as  contact  person.  The  project 
is  part  of  the  work  of  World  Neighbors  Incorporated,  Floyd 
Schmoe,  Director,  580  Minnesota  Avenue,  San  Jose,  Calif. 


Additions  to  the  faculty  of  Friendsville  Academy,  Tenn., 
this  year  include  Samuel  and  Clarissa  Cooper  of  Philadelphia 
and  Wayne  Lewis  of  Gate,  Okla.  Norman  Cardin,  a  Friends¬ 
ville  graduate,  has  become  principal  of  the  Academy. 

Letters  to  the  Editor 

Letters  are  subject  to  editorial  revision  if  too  long.  Anonymous 
communications  cannot  be  accepted. 

In  order  to  verify  a  quotation  recently  on  quite  another 
subject,  I  looked  up  a  reference  in  Rufus  Jones’s  Later  Periods 
of  Quakerism,  and  was  interested  to  find  that  a  school  for 
colored  children  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  was  one  of  the  schools 
started  by  my  father,  Yardley  Warner,  and  maintained,  as  were 
so  many  other  schools  for  Negroes,  by  sums  collected  by  him 
in  America  and  in  this  country.  It  would  without  doubt  have 
been  a  timber  building  of  the  log  cabin  type,  but  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  if  the  school  now  so  much  in  the  news  is 
the  same  one  and  actually  on  the  same  site.  As  to  this  there 
is  probably  no  way  of  finding  out. 

"'Whitelea”  Stafford  Ai-lkn  Warner 

Broadway 

Didcot,  Berks,  England 


I  approach  the  understanding  of  God  and  evil  with  humility 
yet  with  freedom.  I  think  our  Christian  doctrines  emphasize 
evil  as  a  force  opposing  good.  To  me  it  is  possible  that  Jesus 
did  not  originate  this  emphasis.  Others  of  course  think  he  did, 
and  a  great  part  of  various  Christian  beliefs  use  his  death  as 
warrant  to  their  differing  beliefs. 

To  me  evil  is  mistaken  good.  What  is  wrong  with  the 
world — to  my  thinking — is  this  emphasis  on  curing  evil  as  if 
evil  was  the  disease — or  the  alternative  of  God’s  plan.  One  can 
easily  be  confused  in  the  selection  of  remedies  for  any  one 
manifestation  of  evil  if  one  fails  to  understand  that  to  the  doer 
of  evil  it  appears  to  be  good. 

I  think  God  made  us  feeble  in  spirituality  but  with  the 
possibility  of  growth.  This  growth  is  often  like  a  sailboat;  it 
advances  by  tacking  at  various  angles.  Science  is  really  a  ladder 
standing  in  a  cloud  of  beliefs.  We  use  the  method  of  experi¬ 
mentation  to  organize  what  data  we  have  proved,  yet  we  must 
remember  all  such  data — the  ladder  of  science — rest  on  funda¬ 
mental  assumptions.  I  believe  in  God  and  also  that  He  means 
us  well. 

Berwick,  Nova  Scotia  John  Buchanan 


Concerning  the  article  “Our  Diminishing  Society  of 
Friends,”  Part  I,  by  Kenneth  Ives:  I  recommend  a  course  that 
on  the  surface  seems  small,  but  as  a  first  step  may  make  other 
methods  more  successful. 

What  if  we  use  the  “plain  speech”  in  all  our  conversations? 
In  the  first  place,  it  has  become,  ironically,  as  most  of  us  now 
use  it,  an  excluding  rather  than  an  including  custom.  We 
could  reverse  that  part  of  it.  Second,  it  leads  to  openings  for 
explaining,  talking  about,  and  really  getting  people  interested 
in  Quakerism.  Third,  it  attracts  attention  to  us  as  individuals 
and  a  group.  This,  of  course,  puts  us  in  a  position  where  we 
must  really  follow  our  inner  light  and  watch  carefully  to  see 
that  our  actions  mirror  it.  Fourth,  and  perhaps  most  impor¬ 
tant,  it  puts  the  burden  of  the  problem  where  it  belongs — on 
each  of  us  individually.  If  I  know  that  I  am  responsible  I  will 
not  wait  for  a  committee  to  do  the  job. 

Jamison,  Pa.  Taylor  Oughton 


Marshall  Taylor’s  interesting  article  about  Whittier’s 
liberalism  is  a  useful  reminder  that  liberalism  and  freedom 
continue  to  have  value  in  religion  and  politics. 

I  regret,  and  question,  Marshall  Taylor’s  suggestion  that 
liberalism  would  question  the  propriety  of  Friends’  member¬ 
ship  in  the  National  Council  of  Churches.  That  membership 
involves  no  confusion  about  the  creedlessness  of  an  important 
section  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  (We  need  to  remind  our¬ 
selves  that  another  important  section  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
finds  value  in  quite  definite  statements  of  religious  belief.) 

Participation  in  the  National  Council  of  Churches  demon¬ 
strates  the  concern  for  fellowship  with  Christians  who  express 
their  faith  with  more  verbal  explicitness  than  is  customary 
among  those  Friends  who  read  the  Journal.  It  demonstrates 
a  spirit  of  cooperation  in  the  great  work  of  bringing  Christian 
insights  to  bear  on  problems  of  community  life.  It  also  exem¬ 
plifies  the  liberalism  that  does  not  treat  its  freedom  from 
creedal  statement  as  a  creed  to  which  others  must  adhere  before 
we  will  work  or  worship  with  them. 

Riverton,  N.  J.  Richard  R.  Wood 

BIRTHS 

BUZBY — On  July  18,  to  Wilbur  H.  and  Elizabeth  B.  Buzby,  a 
son,  Andrew  Thomas  Buzby.  His  father  and  grandparents,  Albert 
and  Doris  Buzby,  are  members  of  Woodstown  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J. 

PERRY — On  September  9,  to  Finley  H.  and  Sylvia  S.  Perry,  a 
fourth  child  and  third  son,  Thomas  Stokes  Perry.  His  parents  are 
members  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Monthly  Meeting. 

SAWYER — On  September  23,  to  Warren  and  Ruth  Darnell 
Sawyer,  their  third  child,  named  Stephen  Gingell  Sawyer.  He  and 
his  mother  are  birthright  members  of  Moorestown  Monthly  Meet¬ 
ing,  N.  J. 

ZIMMERMAN — On  October  14,  at  Primavera,  Paraguay,  to 
S.  Milton  and  Alexandra  Miller  Zimmerman,  their  second  daughter, 
named  Margaret  Miller  Zimmerman.  Milton  Zimmerman  is  a 
member  of  Haverford,  Pa.,  Monthly  Meeting  and  Alexandra  Zim¬ 
merman  of  Central  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Monthly  Meeting. 

MARRIAGES 

SMACK-JORDAN — On  October  12,  Marie  E.  Jordan,  daughter 
of  Joseph  P.  and  Dorothea  M.  Jordan,  and  Charles  W.  Smack,  Jr., 
son  of  Charles  W.  and  Eda  P.  Smack.  The  groom  and  his  parents 
are  members  of  Darby,  Pa.,  Monthly  Meeting. 
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SMITH-BEEBE — On  October  12,  Marjorie  Jane  Beebe,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Jackson  Beebe  of  Kensington,  Conn.,  and 
Alan  Bradford  Smith,  son  of  Marion  and  Bradford  Smith  of 
Moorestown,  N.  J.,  Monthly  Meeting  and  grandson  of  Wilmer  and 
Mary  Collins  of  Moorestown  Meeting. 


Coming  Events 

(Calendar  events  for  the  date  of  issue  will  not  be  included  if  they 
have  been  listed  in  a  previous  issue.) 

OCTOBER 

26—  New  York-Westbury  Quarterly  Meeting,  at  the  Flushing, 
N.  Y.,  Meeting  House,  1S7-16  Northern  Boulevard,  Flushing,  be¬ 
ginning  10:30  a.m.  Note  correction  in  hour, 

27 —  Central  Philadelphia  Meeting,  Race  Street  west  of  15th, 
Conference  Class,  11:40  a.m.:  Sylvan  E.  Wallen,  “The  Jacob-Joseph 
Saga." 

27 — Chestnut  Street  Meeting  House,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  8  p.m.: 
Clarence  E.  Pickett,  “Looking  at  Ourselves  Through  Asian  Eyes." 

27 —  Friends  Neighborhood  Guild,  Open  House  at  new  quarters, 
703  North  8th  Street,  Philadelphia,  2  to  8  p.m.  See  issue  of 
October  19. 

28 —  Gwynedd,  Pa.,  Meeting  House,  Quiet  Day,  10  a.m.  to  3  p.m.: 
Leader,  Josephine  Benton.  Friends  from  other  Meetings  cordially 
invited.  Bring  box  lunch. 

NOVEMBER 

1 —  Women’s  Problems  Group,  at  the  meeting  house,  1515  Cherry 
Street,  10:45  a.m.:  Dorothy  Hutchinson,  “Spiritual  Life  and  Secular 
Activity.” 

2 —  London  Grove  Friends  Forum,  at  the  meeting  house.  Route 
926,  2  miles  from  Toughkenamon,  Pa.:  covered  dish  supper  at  6:30 


p.m.;  evening  speakers.  Rev.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Heinrich,  Congrega¬ 
tional  Christian  missionaries  in  Southern  Rhodesia,  Africa. 

3 — Abington,  Pa.,  Meeting,  lecture  sponsored  by  Meeting  on 
Worship  and  Ministry,  in  the  meeting  house,  4:30  p.m.:  William 
Hubben,  “Our  Hopes  for  the  Ecumenical  Movement.”  Tea  served 
following  the  lecture. 

3— ^Circular  Meeting  at  Chichester  Meeting  House  near  Booth- 
wyn.  Pa.,  3  p.m. 

3 — Frankford  Friends  Forum,  at  the  meeting  house.  Unity  and 
Wain  Streets,  Philadelphia,  3  p.m.:  William  Worthy,  correspondent 
for  CBS  and  Baltimore  Afro-American,  “Report  from  China.”  The 
speaker  spent  a  month  this  year  traveling  in  the  People’s  Republic 
of  China  (Communist),  defying  the  U.S.  State  Department  ban. 

3 — Merion  Friends  Community  Forum,  at  Merion  Friends  School, 
615  Montgomery  Avenue,  Merion,  Pa.,  8  p.m.:  Dr.  Robert  L.  Leo¬ 
pold,  Practicing  Neuropsychiatrist  and  Instructor,  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Medical  School,  “‘Tranquilizers’  or — Peace  of  Mind?” 

3 — Philadelphia  Young  Friends  Fellowship,  supper  for  college 
age  and  older,  at  1515  Cherry  Street,  6  p.m.  Florence  Kite  and 
Gladys  Rawlins  will  speak  on  the  work  of  the  Yearly  Meeting’s  Race 
Relations  Committee,  7:30  p.m.  Reservations  at  Young  Friends 
Movement,  1515  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia. 

3 — Purchase  Quarterly  Meeting,  at  Quaker  Street  Meeting  House, 
Chappaqua,  N.  Y.:  9:45  a.m.,  Bible  class;  10:30,  meeting  for  worship 
(Young  Friends  attend);  11:30,  business  meeting;  12:30  p.m.,  basket 
lunch  (beverage  and  dessert  served);  1:30,  Arnold  Vaught,  New  York 
Friends  Center,  “The  Significance  of  Quakerism  Today”;  2:30,  busi¬ 
ness  meeting.  At  King  Street:  10:30  a.m..  Junior  Quarterly  Meeting; 
11:40,  High  School  Age  Friends,  with  Lois  Vaught  speaking. 

6 — Pendle  Hill  Extension  Course,  “Portrait  of  a  Dedicated  Per¬ 
son,”  at  Cheltenham,  Pa.,  Meeting  House,  8  p.m.:  leader,  Dorothy 
Day,  Catholic  editor  and  humanitarian.  New  York  City.  Covered 
dish  supper,  6:15.  Further  information  from  Catherine  Ortlip 
(Essex  9-0372). 


REGULAR  MEETINGS 


ARIZONA 

PKOXHIX — Meeting  for  worship,  10  a.m., 
17th  Street  and  Qlendale  Avenue.  James 
Dewees,  Clerk,  1028  West  Mitchell. 


CALIFORNIA 

Oa^AMHOHT — Friends  meeting,  0:30  a.m. 
on  Scrlpps  campus,  10th  and  Columbia. 
Ferner  Nuhn,  Clerk,  420  West  8th  Street. 

JtA.  JOUiA — Meeting  for  worship,  11  a.m., 
at  the  Meeting  House,  7380  Eads  Avenue. 
Visitors  call  GL  4-7450. 

PA8ADBVA  —  Orange  Grove  Monthly 
Meeting.  Meeting  for  worship,  Ehist 
Orange  Grove  at  Oakland  Avenue,  First- 
days  at  11  a.m.  Monthly  meetings,  8  p.m., 
the  second  Fourth-day  of  each  month. 

BAH  PHAHCIBCO — Meetings  for  worship, 
First-days,  11  a.m.,  1830  Sutter  Street. 


COLORADO 

BOUBDBB— Meeting  for  worship,  10  a.m., 
760  Sixth  Street.  For  Information  or  trans- 
porUtlon  call  HI  3-1478  or  HI  2-5468. 

DBHTBH— Mountain  View  Meeting.  Meet¬ 
ing  for  worship,  10:30  a.m.  at  2026  South 
Williams.  Clerk,  WE  4-8224. 


CONNECTICUT 

KABTPOBS  —  Meeting  for  worsh^,  11 
a.m.  at  the  Meeting  House,  144  South 
Quaker  Lane.  West  Hartford. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

WABKZHCWOH— The  Friends  Meeting  of 
Washington,  2111  Florida  Avenue,  N.  W., 
one  block  from  Connecticut  Avenue,  First- 
days  at  8  a.m.  and  11  a.m. 


FLORIDA 

OAlJf BBVXLIiB  —  Meeting  for  worship. 
First-days,  11  a.m.,  218  Florida  Union. 

JA0X80H  VxLLB  —  Meeting  for  worship 
and  First-day  school,  11  a.m.,  T.W.C.A. 
Board  Room.  Telephone  EWergreen  9-4345. 
MIAMI — Meeting  for  worship  at  T.W.C-A., 
114  S.E.  4th  St.,  11  a.m.;  First-day  school, 
10  a.m.  Miriam  Toepel,  Clerk:  TU  8-6629. 

OBUIHPO-WIHTBB  PABK — Worship.  11 
a.m.,  in  the  Meeting  House  at  316  E. 
Marks  St.,  Orlando;  telephone  MI  7-3025. 
PALM  BEACH  —  Friends  Meeting,  10:30 
a.m.,  812  S.  Lakeside  Drive,  Lake  Worth. 
BT.  PBTBHBBUBCi — Friends  Meeting,  130 
Nineteenth  Avenue  S.  Bl  Meeting  and 
First-day  school  at  11  a.m. 


INDIANA 

BVAHBVXXiX.B  —  Friends  Meetly  of 
Evansville,  meeting  for  worship.  First- 
days,  10:45  a.m.  CST,  YMCA.  For  lodging 
or  transportation  call  Herbert  Goldhor, 
Clerk,  HA  5-5171  (evenings  and  week  ends, 
OR  6-7776). 


MASSACHUSETTS 

AMKBBBT — Meeting  for  worship,  10  a.m., 
Old  Chapel,  Unlv.  of  Mass.;  AL  8-5902. 
CAMEJUDOB — Meeting  for  worship  each 
First-day  at  9:80  a.m.  and  11  a.m.,  5  Long¬ 
fellow  Park  (near  Harvard  Square).  Tele¬ 
phone  TR  6-6888. 

WOBCB8TBH  — Pleasant  Street  Friends 
Meeting,  901  Pleasant  Street.  Meeting  for 
worship  each  First-day,  11  a.m.  Telephone 
PL  4-3887. 


MINNESOTA 

MXHHBAPOLXB  —  Friends  Meeting,  44th 
Street  and  York  Avenue  South.  First-day 
school,  10  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship,  11 
a.m.  Richard  P.  Newby.  Minister,  4421  Ab¬ 
bott  Avenue  South.  Telephone  WA  6-967S. 


NEW  JERSEY 

ATXiAHTXO  CITT  —  Discussion  group, 
10:30  a.m.,  meeting  for  worship  and  First- 
day  school,  11  a.m..  Friends  Meeting. 
South  Carolina  and  Pacific  Avenues. 

X>OVBB  — •  Randolph  Meeting  House, 
Quaker  Church  Road.  First-day  school,  11 
a.m.;  meeting  for  worship,  11:15  a.m. 

MAHA8QU AH— First-day  school,  10  a.m.; 
meeting  for  worship,  11:15  a.m.  Route  85 
at  Manasquan  Circle.  Walter  Longstreet, 
Clerk. 


NEW  YORK 

BUPPAXiO  —  Meeting  for  worship  and 
First-day  school,  11  a.m.  at  1272  Delaware 
Avenue:  telephone  EL  0252. 

X.OHCI  xazULBm  —  Manhasset  Meeting, 
Northern  Boulevard  at  Shelter  Rock 
Road.  First-day  school,  9:45  a.m.;  meet¬ 
ing  for  worship,  11  a.m. 

HEW  TOBX — Meetings  for  worship  each 
Sunday,  11  a.m.  Telephone  QRamercy 
8-8018  for  First-day  school  and  meeting 
information. 

Manhattan — United  meeting  for  worship 
October — April:  221  East  15th  Street 
May— September:  144  East  20th  Street 
Brooklyn — 110  Schermerhorn  Street 
Flushing — 137-16  Northern  Boulevard 
Riverside  Church,  15th  Floor — Riverside 
Drive  and  122d  Street,  8:30  p.m. 

8TXACTT8B — Meeting  and  First-day  school 
at  11  a.m.  each  First-dt^  at  Huntington 
Neighborhood  House,  612  Almond  Street. 


OHIO 

CXHOXHHATX  —  Meeting  for  worship,  11 
a.m.,  8601  Victory  Parkway.  Telephone 
Edwin  Moon,  Clerk,  at  JB  1-4984. 

OLBTBLAXn} — Meeting  for  worship  and 
First-day  school,  11  a.m.,  10916  Magnolia 
Drive.  Telephone  TU  4-2696. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 

KAUUHBUKO — MMtlnff  for  wonhtp  and 
Firat-day  school,  11  a.ni.,  T.W.C.A.,  Fourth 
and  Walnut  Streets. 

IiAVCASTBB — Meetlnf  house,  Tulane  Ter¬ 
race,  IVb  miles  west  of  Lancaster,  off  U.S. 
30.  Meeting  and  First-day  school,  10  a.m. 

PKILADBXiPKXA— Meetings  for  worship 
are  held  at  10:30  a.m.  unless  otherwise 
noted.  For  information  about  First-day 
schools  telephone  Friends  Central  Bureau, 
RIttenhouse  6-3263. 

Byberry,  one  mile  east  of  Roosevelt  Boule¬ 
vard  at  Southampton  Road,  11  a.m. 
Central  Philadelphia,  Race  Street  west 
of  Fifteenth  Street. 


For  Rent:  week,  month,  or  season 

Famished  bedroom,  dressing  room, 
bath,  with  private  entrance. 

Also  single  and  doable  rooms  with 
ranning  water. 

Meals  optional. 

THWINGEASE,  650  E.  Indiana  Avenue, 
_  Southern  Pinas,  N.  C.  — - 

Friends'  Home  for  Children 

FRIENDLY  ACRES 

Established  I8R1 

non-sectarian  •  children  6-12 
private  or  court  placement 

900  SOUTH  AVENUE,  SECANE,  PA. 
Telephone  SWarthmore  d-3253 


Elnwood  Convalescent  Home 

Baltimore  Pike  &  Lincoln  Avenue 
Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Telephone  KIngswood  3-0272 


Private  and  semiprivate  rooms 

Quiet  10-acre  estate 

24-hour  understanding  nursing  care 


Under  personal  supervision  of 

Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Wood 


The 

Legal 

Intelligencer 

Established  1843 

PRINTING 

10  South  37th  Stoet 
Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 

evergreen  6-1535 


Chestnut  Hill,  100  Fast  Mermaid  Lane. 
Coulter  Street  and  Germantown  Avenue. 
Fair  Hill,  Germantown  Avenue  and  Cam¬ 
bria  Street,  11:15  a.m. 

4th  &  Arch  Streets,  First-  &  Fifth-days. 
Frankford,  Penn  and  Orthodox  Streets. 
Frankford,  Unity  and  Wain  Streets,  11  a.m. 
Green  Street,  45  West  School  House  Lane, 
11  a.m. 

PITTSBUBGa— Worship  at  10:30  am., 
adult  class,  11:45  a.m.,  1853  Shady  Avenue. 


BBADIBO — 108  North  Sixth  Street.  First- 
day  school  at  10  a.m.,  meeting  for  wor¬ 
ship  at  11  a.m. 


STATB  COX.I.BOB  —  818  South  Atherton 
Street.  First-day  school  at  0:30  a.m., 
meeting  for  worship  at  10:45  a.m. 


FRIENDS  ARCH  STREET  CENTRE 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 

A  FRIENDLY  HOSTEL 
Rooms  with  running  water.  Lunch 
served  dailjr;  also  dinner  parties  and 
group  parties  arranged. 

Telephone  MA  7-2025 


THE  PENINGTON 

215  EAST  15th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY  3 
Next  door  to  th«  Meeting  House 
A  Friends  Hostel  in  New  York  for  Friends 
and  friends  of  Friends.  Comfortable  rooms 
and  wholesome  meals  for  permanent  guests. 
Accommodations  for  transients  limited.  Ad¬ 
vance  reservations  requested. 

Telephone  GRamercy  5-9193 


SELLING  YOUR  HOUSE? 


A  housing ‘service  in  the  Philadelphia 
suburbs  .  .  .  endorsed  by  Friends 

YOU  can  help  to  overcome  racial  injustices 
in  your  suburban  community. 

List  your  Suburban  House  with  us 

Many  6ne  people  are  applying  for  good  houses 

—  teachers,  engineers,  designers,  doctors. 

•  Year  house  will  be  available  to  all 
interested  bnycra 

•  We  cooperate  with  other  brokers 

•  AND  you  will  be  helping  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  principle  of 

NON-DISCRIMINATION  IN  HOUSING 

Friends  Suburban  Housing,  Inc. 

53  Cricket  Avenue  *  Ardmore,  Pa. 


For  Christmas  Giving 


YOUTH 

AT 


A  Book  of 
Prayers  for 
Youth 

By  Harold  and 
Dorothy  Ewing 


Prayers  from  the  devotional  classics,  from 
present  day  religious  leaders,  and  from 
youth  of  today.  Beautifully  bound  in  blue, 
with  gold  stamping.  128  pages,  vest  pocket 
size.  75(  each,  12  for  $6.00.  Order  from 


The  world's  most  widely  used 
devotional  guide 

1908  Grand  Avenue,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


TENNESSEE 

MBICPKXB  —  Meeting  for  worship  each 
Sunday,  9:30  a.m.,  at  Quintard  House.  822 
Washington.  Correspondent,  Elsthsr  Me- 
Candless,  BRoadway  6-9656. 


TEXAS 

ATTBTZB — Meeting  for  worship,  Sunday, 
11  a.m.,  407  West  27th  Street.  Clerk,  John 
Barrow,  GR  2-5522. 

DALIiAS — Worship,  Sunday,  10:30  a.m., 
7th  Day  Adventist  Church  4009  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Expressway.  Clerk,  Kenneth  Carroll, 
Department  of  Religion,  S.M.U.:  FL  2-1846. 

HOU8TOH  — Live  Oak  Friends  Meeting 
each  Sunday,  11  a.m.  at  Jewish  Community 
Center,  2020  Herman  Drive.  Clerk,  Walter 
Whitson;  JAckson  8-6413. 


UTAH 

SALT  LAXB  CITT — Meeting  for  worship. 
First-day,  9:30  a.m.,  232  University  Street. 


WANTED 


COOK — pleasant,  healthy,  dependable — to 
do  plain  cooking,  general  housework  for 
elderly  lady  and  companion.  Live  In;  room 
and  private  bath.  Write  Box  101,  Paoll,  Pk. 


HOUSEKEEPER-COMPANION  for  elderly 
woman  in  Moorestown,  N.  J.  Must  have 
pleasant  disposition  and  be  good  cook.  No 
washing  or  heavy  cleaning.  Good  home  for 
right  person.  Telephone  BElmont  5-0230, 
or  write  Box  H152,  Friends  Journal. 


JOURNAL— THE  FRIEND  EXCHANGE.  Eng¬ 
lish  Friend  wishes  to  exchange  The  Friend 
for  Friend!  Journal  regularly  With  American 
Friend.  Box  C143,  Friends  Journal. 


FRIENDS  JOURNAL  SUBSCRIBERS.  No 
experience  necessary.  All  applicants  ac¬ 
cepted.  Send  $4.50  to  Friends  Journal, 
1515  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 


QUAKER  HISTORY  BOOKS.  The  World 
Council  of  Churches  Library  In  Geneva 
wishes  to  complete  its  set  of  the  Rountree 
Series  of  Quaker  History  by  acquiring  the 
following  four  volumes:  Siudiei  in  Mvuiral 
Rrligion,  Spiritual  Reformer!  in  the  1 6th  and  17th 
Centurie!,  The  Quaker!  in  the  American  Coloniee,  and 
The  Second  Period  of  Quaheriem.  Write  Friends 
General  Conference.  1515  Cherry  Street, 
Philadelphia. 


AVAILABLE 


GOVERNESS  OR  CHILD’S  NURSE. 
Widely  traveled,  experienced;  references. 
Box  Mil,  Friends  Journal. 


EXPENSE-FREE  OCCUPANCY  of  beau¬ 
tiful  home  for  family  willing  to  share 
community  living  with  widower  and  teen¬ 
age  daughter.  Three  bedrooms;  Moores¬ 
town,  N.  J.  Box  SIO,  Friends  Journal. 


TWO  ROOMS  FOR  FRIENDS  at  the 
Estaugh  in  Haddonfleld.  If  interested 
write  Mrs.  Roland  W.  Leeds,  Kresson 
Road,  Haddonfleld,  N.  J. 


ADDITIONAL  ROOMS  OPENING,  Woods- 
town  Friends  Boarding  Home.  Inquiries 
Invited;  contact  Doris  Buzby,  R.  D.  1, 
Woodstown,  N.  J.,  telephone  452J. 


GUEST  HOUSE  NEAR  MOORESTOWN, 
owned,  operated  by  Friends.  Single  or 
double  rooms,  good  meals,  congenial  com¬ 
panions.  Folder:  Rebecca  Hainee,  Mason- 
vine,  N.  J.;  BElmont  5-5576. 


A  FEW  DEISIRABLE  ROOMS  In  Trenton 
Friends  Boarding  Home.  If  Interested 
please  communicate  with  Mrs.  Benjamin 
Satterthwaite,  .  1818  Riverside  Drive, 
Trenton  8,  N.  J. 
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FRIENDS’ 

CENTRAL  SCHOOL 

OVERBROOK,  PHILADELPHIA  31,  PA. 

Coeducational  —  CoNogo  Proporotory 
Four^yoor  Icindorgorton  through 
'  1 2th  Grodo 

A  Friendly  school  which  offers  country 
day  facilities  and  program  with  a  col¬ 
lege  preparatory  curriculum  and  the 
advantages  of  nearby  urban  resources. 

Merrill  E.  Bush,  Headmaster 


FRIENDS  ACADEMY 

ESTABLISHED  1877 

This  coeducational  school  within  25 
miles  of  New  York  provides  a  well 
balanced  college  preparatory  pro¬ 
gram  designed  to  stress  In  the  stu¬ 
dent  a  desire  to  live  a  creative 
Christian  life  In  today’s  world. 

Kindergarten  through  Grade  12 

A  reduction  in  tuition  is  ovoiloblo  to 
mombort  of  Tho  Society  of  Friends. 

Victor  M.  Haughton,  Jr.,  Headmaater 
Box  B,  Locust  Valley,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


FRIENDS’  SELECT  SCHOOL 

THE  PARKWAY  AT  SEVENTEENTH  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  3,  PENNSYLVANIA 
Established  1088 
Coeducational 

Kindergarten  through  Twelfth  Grade 

At  Friends’  Select  School  today  we 
seek  not  only  to  preserve  a  sense 
of  continuity  with  our  past  and  to 
maintain  our  traditional  emphasis 
on  scholarship  and  spiritual  values, 
but  also  to  utilize  the  educational 
resources  found  in  the  diversity  of 
the  student  body  and  in  the  ever 
changing  community. 

G.  Laurence  Blativelt,  Headmaater 


Oakwo<^  School,  owned  and  operated  by  the  New  York  Yearly  Meeting 
of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends,  accepts  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  Society. 
It  holds  that  the  spirit  of  the  Creator  is  immanent  in  the  universe  and  present 
within  human  beings,  that  human  life  and  personality  is  sacred,  that  inward 
happiness  is  more  satisfying  than  outward  comfort,  that  persuasive  love  is  better 
than  force,  that  group  meditation  and  worship  nurture  insight  and  stimulate 
responsibility.  — FROM  The  Philosophy  of  Oakwood  School 

Applications  for  admission  are  baing  considerad  for  tho  ninth  and  tonth  grodos.  Friends' 
children  will  be  given  first  consideration  if  applications  are  received  by  February  first. 


OAKWOOD 


D  Coeducational 
Quaker  Boarding 
Grades  9  to  12  inclusive 


SCHOOL 


POUGHKEEPSIE,  NEW  YORK 

-  For  further  information  write  CHARLES  W.  HuTTON,  Principal  ■  .  — — 


GEORGE  SCHOOL 

FRIENDS  applicants  for  1958-59  will  be  given  special  consideration  if  applica¬ 
tions  are  filed  by  FEBRUARY  1. 

All  other  applicants  should  file  applications  by  JANUARY  1. 

ALL  APPLICANTS  are  required  to  take  the  Secondary  School  Admission 
Tests  to  be  given  in  many  towns  and  cities  throughout  this  country  and  in 
some  centers  abroad  on  DECEMBER  14,  1957. 

Further  information  may  be  had  by  writing  to: 

ADELBERT  MASON,  Director  of  Admissions 
Box  350,  George  School,  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania 


Friends’  Select  School  is  planning  to  build  a  gymnasium 
along  the  17th  Street  side  of  its  property.  Most  Friends  will 
recall  that  this  property  was  once  used  as  a  burying  ground. 

We  have  been  advised  that  there  are  no  legal  restrictions 
to  prevent  our  building  in  this  location.  Also,  the  records 
show  the  last  burial  to  have  been  in  1885.  However,  if  there 
are  individuals  descended  from  persons  buried  there,  we 
wish  to  give  them  due  notice  of  our  intentions  so  they  may 
remove  any  remains  if  they  so  desire. 

Contact  the  headmaster,  G.  Laurence  Blauvelt,  at  the 
School  for  any  further  information. 

The  Committee  in  Charge 
OF  Friends’  Select  School 


CAREERS  FOR  THE  TAKING  I 

Founded  over  92  years  ago  by  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  Provident  Mutuai  continues  to  offer  rewarding 
careers  in  a  "service"  business -both  in  the  Home  Office 
and  in  selling.  Selling  for  Provident  Mutual  means  ade¬ 
quate  training,  a  business  of  your  own  and  no  limit  on 
earnings.  For  further  information  write  Lewis  C.  Sprague, 
Vice  President  &  Manager  of  Agencies,  Box  7378,  Phila¬ 
delphia  1,  Pa. 

PROVIDENT  MUTUAL 

Lire  IN8URANCK  COMPANY  OP  PHILADBLPHIA 

Life  Insurance  •  Annuities  •  Hospital  and  Surgical  Insurance 
Non-cancallabla  Accident  and  Sickness  Insurance 
Group  Ufa  •  Group  Aixidant  and  Health  •  Group  Annuities 


H.  W.  COMFORT 
355  CROWN  ST. 
HORRISVILLE.  PA. 


APTITUDE  TESTS 


CAREER  COUNSELING  A  JOB  STRATEGY 
Wont  to  find  work  or  o  hobby  for  which  you 
or*  bettor  suited?  Wont  to  moke  more  of  a 
useful  contribution  through  your  work?  We've 
helped  others  since  1937.  telephone  or  write 
today.  Free  folder  L.  Kingswood  3-2022 
TOMLINSON  COUNSELORS 
54«  RUTGERS  AVENUE,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


FRIENDS  BOOK  STORE 

302  ARCH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 
MArket  7-4576 

Quaker  books,  British  and  American,  biogra¬ 
phies,  new  books,  large  selection  of  children’s 
books.  Any  book  in  print  will  be  ordered. 
Mail  and  telephone  orders  filled  promptly. 

Branch,  1515  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 


Family  Relations  Committee 

For  appointments  in  Philadelphia  telephone 
John  Charles  Wynn,  MAdison  8-8069,  in 
the  evening. 

For  appointments  with  Dr.  Lovett  Dewees 
write  him  at  Glen  Mills,  Pa.,  or  telephone 
Valleybrook  2474. 

For  appointments  with  Dr.  Genevra  Driscoll 
telephone  WElsh  Valley  4-7118. 


EASTMAN  DILLON,  UNION 
SECURITIES  &  CO. 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

Investments 

WILLIAM  EDWARD  CADBURY 
225  S.  15th  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


James  E.  Fyfe*  Irvin  B.  Boyd 

&  BOYD 

FUNERAL  HOME 

• 

7047  Germantown*  Avenue 
Chestnut  Hill  7-8700 


THE  MARSHALL  SQUARE  SANITARIUM 

WEST  CHESTER,  PENNSYLVANIA 

cA  Private  ^^HospitaV 

catering  especially  to  the  aging,  the  nervous  and  those  requiring  prolonged 
care  for  physical  or  neurological  disabilities.  Careful  classification  assured. 
Special  rates  for  permanent  guests. 

EVERETT  SPERRY  BARR,  M.D. 
Director 

THB  LB«Ai.  imrxujMNcn^^^  as 


*  M.mb.r  G.rmantown  Mating. 


ASK  OUR  OPIN  ION 
OP  YOUR  SECURITIES 


HECKER  &  CO. 

Members  of  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
LIBERTY  TRUST  BUILDING 
Broad  and  Arch  Stroott 
Philadalphia  7,  Pa. 

LOcutt  6-3500 

CHARLES  J.  ERICKSON 

Registered  Representative  • 


INVITATION  TO  ALL  FRIENDS 


FRIENDS  WORLD  COMMITTEE 
Twentieth  Anniversary  Dinner 


NOVEMBER  15,  1957,  ARCH  STREET  MEHING  HOUSE,  304  ARCH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 
Dinner  at  5:30  p.m.,  $2.25.  Make  reservations  before  November  8  with  Marguerite 
Hallowell,  437  West  School  House  Lane,  Philadelphia  44,  Pa. 

Address  at  7:30  p.m.  by  HUGH  BORTON,  President  of  Haverford  College 

Opportunity  for  anniversary  contributions  to  World  Committee 


ADVERTISING  RATES  AND  DISCOUNTS 

DIBPXiAT  AOVBBTI8IMO — $2.24  per  column  inch,  or  16^  per  agate  line,  with 
the  following  discounts:  10%  for  6 — 11  insertions,  15%  for  12 — 24  Insertions, 
20%  for  25  or  more  insertions  within  one  year. 

SEBETIBG'XOTIOBe — 16f  per  line,  with  no  discount  for  repeated  insertions. 

CIiASSIPIBD  ADVBBTZBZBG' — 8f  per  word,  with  the  following  discounts;  10% 
for  6 — 15  insertions,  15%  for  16  or  more  insertions  within  one  year.  A  box, 
number  will  be  supplied  if  requested,  and  there  is  no  postage  charge  for 
forwarding  replies. 

Advertising  copy  may  be  changed  without  extra  charge. 


BEQUESTS  AND  CONTRIBUTIONS 

TO  FRIENDS  PUBLISHING  CORPORATION 

"Friends  are  urged  to  make  their  wills  in  time  of  health  and  strength  of 
Jndgment.  .  .  .**  This  advice  from  a  former  Book  of  Discipline  is  being  foUowed 
by  many  Friends  today. 

FRIENDS  JOURNAL  Is  published  weekly  by  Friends  Pnblishing  Corporation, 
a  Pennsylvania  nonprofit  corporation.  Contribntiona  and  beqnests  are  deductible 
nnder  the  Federal  Income,  Gift  and  Estate  Tax  laws.  Begnests  by  will  should  be 
made  to  "Friends  Pnblishing  Corporation." 

Snch  a  bequest  as  part  of  your  last  will,  serves  the  continnons  publication  of 
this  paper  and  will  thus  be  a  gift  that  truly  lives  and  is  gratefully  remembered. 


